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The Geography of California. By Harold W. Fairbanks. 190 pp. 

Map. Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co., San Francisco, 1912. 60 cents. 

7% x 5%. 
The book discusses in Part I the various physical features of California, 
the natural resources, and the development of occupations. The lack of maps 
to show climatic conditions and distribution of life forms makes one wonder if 
the author has improved much upon the "inadequate manner" of other 
presentations of the geography of the state. Part II deals with the seven 
different natural regions of California. A reproduction of a photograph of 
a relief map shows the location of the provinces, but the more detailed dis- 
cussion lacks illustration either by maps or photographs. The chapter on 
page 67 headed "Geographical Story of the Sierra Nevada Mountains" has 
no geography in it, and the slight development of important topics points to 
lack of care in preparing the material for the press. Robert M. Brown. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Studi di Geomorfologia Argentina. Di G. Rovereto. 1: La Sierra di 
Cordova. 2 : II Rio della Plata. 3 : La Valle del Rio Negro, pp. 102-142. 
Maps, ill. Reprints, Bull. Soc. Geol. Ital., Vol. 30, 1911, pp. 1-19, pp. 313- 
350, Vol. 31, 1912, pp. 181-237, Vol. 32, 1913, pp. 102-142. Rome, 1913. 
10x6%. 

These contributions to South American morphology are the outcome of 
investigations carried on to determine suitable schemes of irrigation. Their 
contents shed considerable light on the hydrography of the regions examined. 
The relation of the Sierra de Cordova and the San Luis massif is determined 
with the hydrographic factor in view. The author points to the existence of 
separate water systems, the result of the shrinking of a general hydrographic 
basin into independent units. A cycle of aridity is assumed to cause this 
condition. 

Economic conclusions of practical importance follow these studies. The 
investigation of the Rio Negro valley, where extensive tracts of land can be 
reclaimed, is a good instance in point. It is to be hoped that the Direeci6n 
General de Irrigation will publish the material gathered by its engineers, 
part of which has informed the author in these pamphlets. Leon Dominian. 

ASIA 

Natur- and Eultarbilder aus den Kaukasuslandern and Hochar- 

monien. Von Teilnehmern der Schweizerischen Naturwissenschaftlichen 

Studienreise, Sommer 1912, unter Leitung von Prof. Dr. M. Rikli. viii 

and 317 pp. Map, ills., index. Orell Fiissli, Zurich, 1914. 9 x 6%. 

The interest of these summer explorations of the Swiss naturalists grows 

with each succeeding year. In this volume we find the excursion of 1912, 

spent in the mountains which part Armenia from the Black Sea. Six of 

the monographs deal with the geographical reconnaissance of the Caucasus 

and three with the Armenian mountain region and the scaling of Mount 

Ararat, while three more discuss the geognosy of the steppes. The work is 

supplemented by two excellent papers on the plant and animal life of the 

regions surveyed. Long held in superstitious awe as unscalable, Ararat proves 

to be a very easy mountain to negotiate and to such alpinists as the Swiss 

naturalists the climb offered no difficulty. 

EUROPE 

The Seine from Havre to Paris. By Sir Edward Thorpe, xxi and 493 

pp. Maps, ills., index. The Maemillan Co., New York, 1913. 12s. 6d. 

9x6. 

A delightful account of a leisurely journey up the Seine in a small boat. 

Apart from the first chapter which deals with the hydrography of the Seine 

and explains the history and stage of river regulation, the book is devoted 
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largely to the brief narrative of the day's travel and to more extended accounts 
of the historical significances of the many riparian towns and sites. The 
story is made intelligible and attractive by many drawings of specific points of 
interest along the way, and while many of them are of chapels, streets of 
doorways, delightful to the artist, there are many which give the Seine a 
setting and show the character of the country through which it flows. Best 
of all, the journey can be traced by a map of unusual merit (unusual for a 
book of travel) and the pleasure in reading the book comes in part from the 
enlightening influence of a carefully arranged and well executed map. 

The book will be of great value to those who contemplate a journey along 
the Seine and will be an aid to anyone who wishes to know French history 
and France in detail. Robert M. Brown. 

The Spell of Switzerland. By Nathan Haskell Dole. Illustrated from 

photographs and original paintings by Waldemar Ritter. x and 489 pp. 

Map, index. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1913. $2.50. 8x6. 

His charming style may perhaps enable Mr. Dole to extend the fascination 

that he felt amid the scenes and memories of Switzerland over the readers of 

his book. Yet the author was apparently more affected by the native geniuses 

of Switzerland like Rousseau and Calvin, whom the mountains inspired, and by 

visitors, like Coleridge and Shelley, who were roused to supreme effort by the 

spectacle, than by the thing itself. The story, written in easy, conversational 

style, chiefly centers around Lausanne and Lake Geneva. The region between 

Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn receives considerable attention and a brief 

visit to Zurich and Lucerne completes the itinerary. The pictures are numerous 

and of unusual merit. Robert M. Brown. 

Athens and Its Monuments. By Charles Heald Weller. xxiv and 412 
pp. Ills., index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. $4. 9x6. 
To strike the pick and shovel through the waste of centuries and to repro- 
duce Pausanias must be the end of any such work as this. The deeper the 
student plies his pick, the more of Pausanias he uncovers to our present 
knowledge, the better he accomplishes his task. The result is a Baedeker of 
distant ages. This work is all very new. Through all the centuries the Acropo- 
lis with its building complex has been well known, but below the hills the 
situation of Athens was wholly a matter of conjecture long after Rome had 
been mapped by generations of patient archaeologists. But in the late years, 
when Athens has been the capital of a Greece once more free, great attention 
has been paid to the study of its past, a theme particularly dear to the heart 
of its late king who fostered the national museum and was a stimulating 
patron of the schools of archaeology which have been established in the capital. 
One who was familiar with Athens only thirty years ago when its soil was 
scarcely touched below the hills will read with great surprise this handbook 
of the past in the present. The incomprehensible gaps in Pausanias, which it 
was then impossible to fill, have very largely been closed, the ancient city 
is made plain and now we know where and how the Attic citizens lived their 
daily life, which was by no means all a matter of temples standing on the 
heights. The value of this book, heightened by lavish illustration, will be as 
great in the library of the student as in the clear Athenian air. 

William Churchill. 

A History of Inland Transport and Communication in England. 

By Edwin A. Pratt, xii and 532 pp. Index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 

York, 1912. $2. 7%x5%. 
Nearly two hundred pages of this volume supply an exceedingly interesting 
introduction to transportation in the railroad era. The author begins with early 
British and Roman roads whose main purpose is shown to have been the car- 
riage of metals to the coast for commerce with the continent. Following the 
Roman occupation was a period in which the church was the main influence in 
maintaining such roads as the people had. More than eleven centuries passed, 
from 411 A. D., the time of Roman withdrawal, to 1555, the date of the first 
general act for the repair of the roads. 



